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distance to bring up their families to
indulge in the feast.

The Bushmen's knowledge of the habits
of animals is probably unsurpassed. They
seem to know exactly what an animal is
going to do. They will watch a flight of
bees high up in the skies where it is prac-
tically invisible to a white man. They
will follow it until they reach the tree
where the bees have their combs and steal
the honey.

The Bushmen have many quaint be-
liefs. They say that when one of their
number dies his spirit goes on a long
journey until it arrives at a place where
others have gone before, and that when
they meet they share the hunting-grounds
together. To them the wind, the dust,
storms, lightning and all things in Na-
ture are associated with spirits and are
regarded with considerable fear.

They also believe that men and women
can, in another existence, change them-
selves into animals. They regard natural
phenomena as living things, but they do
not worship either the sun or the moon.
They remark, however, that the sun re-
tires to bed each night and gets up in the
morning like a human being.

Huge Hats of the Herrero Women

Southwest Africa, which was German
territory until the end of World War I,
is inhabited by the Herreros, a pastoral
tribe whose dress is especially remark-
able. The women wear huge caps made
of skins, which terminate in three points
like horns and from each of which hangs
an ornament. The weight of this head-
dress is often great, yet, despite the heat
and the discomfort, no Herrero woman
would dream of appearing without her
hat. In addition to this she has heavy
metal ornaments, and her arms are cov-
ered with bracelets or what appear to be
pieces of metal piping.

The customs of the Herreros are often
cruel; for instance, those who are suf-
fering from some disease which is be-
lieved to be incurable are left in a hut in
the jungle until death or some wild ani-
mal makes an end of them. Old people
are treated in the same way.

Hero of a Famous Duel

In Natal we find the Zulus" and the
Swazis, whose manners and customs are
somewhat similar, as the Swazis fell
under the dominion of the newly consti-
tuted Zulu nation in the early nineteenth
century. Before the Zulu War in 1879
this tribe was organized into regiments
and constantly engaged in wars and war-
like preparations. They lived in large
villages of huts, as they do now, and
waged war on all the neighboring tribes,
establishing such a reputation for ferocity
that no tribe could oppose them.

When a Zulu army returned from any
expedition, the men were paraded before
the chief, who directed them to bring out
any who had shown fright in warfare.
These unfortunates were instantly killed
as an example to the others. Much of the
influence that Great Britain afterward ac-
quired over the Zulus was due to a Brit-
ish subject, Colonel Johann Colenbrander,
who lived for years among them.

He is said to be the only white man
who has ever killed a Zulu warrior in
single combat. The great duel took place
on uneven ground, and just at the begin-
ning of it the white man's weapon was
rendered useless by a blow from the
Zulu's battle-ax. The latter also carried
an assagai. But the white man closed
with him and after a desperate struggle
actually succeeded in lifting the Zulu in
the air, working his spear around him and
impaling him on the weapon.

Plantation Coolies from India

Many of the native inhabitants of South
Africa are employed as servants or farm
laborers or in the gold and diamond mines
and factories. They regard this work as
being only temporary, and when they have
earned sufficient money to buy a wife or
some land they give it up.

In the districts where tea is grown
there are thousands of Indian coolies who
work on the plantations, and they enjoy
certain privileges which are denied the na-
tive races. Cotton growing is increasing.

Sugar-cane has been planted success-
fully in South Africa. Indeed, large
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